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THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1892. 


PARKE'S PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

My Personal Experiences in Equatorial Africa as Medi¬ 
cal Officer of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. By 
Thomas Heazle Parke, Hon. D.C.L. (Durh.), &c. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. (London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Company, Limited, 
1891.) 

FAIRLY large literature has now seen the light in 
which we have had numerous details about the 
expedition sent out for the relief of Emin Pasha. All of the 
as yet published volumes treating of this subject have 
been to a very great extent based only on personal ex¬ 
periences, being more or less expanded from notes taken 
at the time ; it thus happens that of the history of this 
famous expedition it is difficult to obtain any general 
survey. As a contribution, however, to such a survey this 
book of Dr. Parke’s is welcome. As the medical officer in 
charge, the exigencies of the many trying circumstances 
that arose rendered it necessary that he should attach 
himself most constantly to the sick camp, and so his 
narrative comes in to tell us of trials and hardships 
undergone, of which in Stanley’s “ Darkest Africa” we 
of necessity heard but little. 

In order that one may be able to appreciate the facts 
enumerated in this volume, the reader should bear in 
mind that the expedition across Africa was in stern 
reality several expeditions backwards and forwards 
through the most trying portion of this continent. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Stanley the officers selected left 
England late in 1886, but at the last moment the medical 
officer in charge was compelled to abandon the expedi¬ 
tion, and in Cairo, Stanley, who had seen Parke in 
Alexandria, where the latter was on duty as a member 
of the British Medical Staff, appointed him as one of his 
officers. 

Of the journey to Cape Town, and from thence to the 
mouth of the Congo, little need be said, nor, indeed, are 
there any special facts of interest about the voyage up 
the river to Yambuya, where the entrenched camp was 
formed which was handed over to the care of Barttelot 
and Jameson. This portion of the journey took four 
months and a week ; there was of course a certain amount 
of new experiences, some deaths among the ftative army, 
some accidents there were both by land and water, but 
these are all told within a compass of the first seventy 
pages. 

From Yambuya the land journey to the Albert Nyanza 
commenced, Mr. Stanley taking with him Nelson, Stairs, 
Jephson, and Parke, intending to return for the rear 
column, which had instructions to make their way slowly 
onwards in an eastern direction. Tedious was the pro¬ 
gress made, paths had to be cut through the bush, one 
after another of the leaders and many of the men suffered 
much from fever. There was plenty of game in the forest, 
judging by the footprints, but already there was some 
scarcity of provisions. At Avisibba there was an encounter 
with the natives, when Lieutenant Stairs was shot in the 
chest by an arrow, from which peril he recovered, though 
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it was not until long months afterwards that the broken 
off arrow's head was extracted by Dr. Parke. This part 
of the journey took four weeks, but after a day’s rest at 
Avisibba the march was again resumed, the next halting 
stage being at an Arab encampment, marked in the 
map as Ugarrowa, from the name of the chief. This 
march was still through the forest, but along the course 
of the river, and it lasted over four weeks. During it 
the effect of the cold and wet weather began to tell upon 
the Zanzibaris ; the constant tramping through the forest 
was also extremely depressing, malarious marshes and 
swamps had to be waded through, and even worse, the 
camps at night had often to be pitched by their very 
edges. To all these troubles the want of food was added ; 
of animal food there was almost none. At times hornets 
and ants came in swarms, and were more dreaded than 
the arrows of the natives. At Ugarrowa’s camp a num¬ 
ber of men had to be left, while the rest of the party went 
on without delay to Ipoto. Within a fortnight after¬ 
wards the hardships told so severely on the travellers 
that when the river navigation came completely to an 
end at the junction of the Ihuru and the Ituri to form the 
Aruwimi, itself a large confluent of the Congo River, 
fifty-two men who were unable to march were left behind 
with Captain Nelson, himself an invalid. This dreadful 
spot was afterwards known as Nelson’s Starvation Camp. 
The rest of the party pressed on, and in ten days 
reached Ipoto, but through all these days there seems to 
have been but one great struggle to support life with a 
minimum quantity of food, men dropt from starvation ; 
their rifles and loads were then taken by others, and 
they were left. 

At Ipoto there were three chiefs, head men to Abed 
Bin Salim, and the people were all Manyuema. Food 
was to be had—goat flesh, fowls, Indian corn, and beans— 
and nine days were spent here before the next move lake- 
wards. Jephson left on October 26, 1887, to return to 
bring Nelson and all that might be surviving of his men. 
Mr. Stanley on the following day started for the lake, 
leaving Parke behind to attend to the sick army that 
Jephson was to bring up from Nelson’s Starvation Camp, 
and then Jephson was to press on after his chief with all 
the then available men. Parke now found himself little 
better than a prisoner in the hands of the Manyuema, 
with the prospect in store of his troubles being increased 
by the return of the invalids with jephson, and the addi¬ 
tional horror of knowing that all he obtainec from the 
Manyuema in the way of food could only be paid for by- 
drafts on an uncertain future. On November 3 Jephson 
came into camp with Nelson, but with only three or four 
of the band of fifty-two who had been left behind at 
Starvation Camp. This frightful destruction from starva¬ 
tion took place at a spot within, even for feeble men, a 
three days’ journey from their friends at Ipoto. On 
November 7 Jephson left Ipoto with forty-eight men, 
leaving Parke and Nelson behind with twenty-four 
cripples and three boys. For nearly three months long 
these men had to live through the greatest miseries and 
privations ; sickness added to semi-starvation made exist¬ 
ence almost insupportable, and the reading of this por¬ 
tion of Parke’s notes is about the most saddening in the 
book. It is a pity that it should be interrupted by some 
eighteen pages of a very second-rate account of “ bac- 
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teriology” ; but we almost forgive this irrelevant intrusion 
in admiration of the way in which he bore his many and 
great trials ; and we find ourselves happy when we read 
that on January 25, 1888, Stairs appeared on the scene 
with a column of fine-looking men, fat, muscular, and 
glossy-skinned, these being the very same who had left 
Ipoto as skeletons only three months ago. 

Ipoto was left without regret, but with friendly farewells, 
on January 27. Stairs’s able men had the boat to carry ; 
the feeble folk crawled on as best they could ; some days 
two miles, other days three or four, or even six, would be 
got over ; one day one man would lie down and die, 
another day two would follow the example ; but at last, 
on February 8, Fort Bodo was gained. 

Mr. Stanley and Jephson had it in excellent order; 
six tons of Indian corn were stored up in the granary ; 
there was a rich supply of plantains over a radius of a 
couple of miles ; there was a good water supply, and even 
a stock of milch cattle, three cows, and about twenty 
goats. The camp was in a clearing of the forest; a plan 
of it will be found in “ Darkest Africa ” ; there was one 
road leading to it from Manyuema, and another which 
led in the direction of the Albert Nyanza ; the huts were 
good ; each had a good veranda, which furnished some 
shade. While arrangements were being made for Mr. 
Stanley’s second visit—this time with the boat—to the 
lake, he took seriously ill; and it was a month before, 
thanks to his constitution and the care of his doctor, he 
was again able to think of advancing. Nelson was then 
left in care of the fort. Stairs had been sent back to 
Ugarrowa’s camp to bring up the men who had been left 
there, and he was to abide with Nelson at Fort Bodo 
until Stanley’s second return. 

On April 2, 1888, the second march to the Albert 
Nyanza began ; the force numbered 122. In eight days 
the Ituri River was reached, and on the next day the 
open plain, and for the first time for twelve months 
Parke was out of the dark forest. 

We need not dwell on the journey through the hilly 
country, on the first views of the Mountains of the Moon, 
and of the lake, nor of the meeting with Emin Pasha, 
for all these facts have been related at greater length in 
Mr. Stanley’s volumes, but it being arranged that Stanley 
should return to Yambuyafor the rear column, and bring 
them up to the lake before the general return to Zan¬ 
zibar should be commenced, he and Dr. Parke started 
back through the forest on May 24, leaving Jephson 
behind with Emin Pasha ; the men at this time appear 
to have been in good condition, so that Fort Bodo was 
reached in about ten days’ march ; the natives on the 
route back were friendly, and one day was devoted to 
helping some of the chiefs in a feudal fight. 

At Fort Bodo, Stairs and Nelson were found “looking 
fit,” but many of the people, some of whom had been 
brought by Stairs from Ugarrowa’s camp, were suffering 
from fever and bad ulcers. From this fort Mr. Stanley 
departed on his memorable journey to Yambuya on 
Tune 16, leaving Stairs in command at Fort Bodo, with 
Nelson and Parke to assist. Fifty-seven men were left 
in their charge, and Stanley’s directions were that when 
Jephson came to Fort Bodo., which he had arranged to 
do within two or three months, then all the party were, as 
soon as could be, to return with all the loads to the lake, 
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and remain there with Emin Pasha until Stanley came 
up from Yambuya. This part, of the volume is full of 
interest, as it gives us for the first lime an idea of how a 
period of just over six months was spent in this fort; for, 
as matters turned out, Jephson with Emin Pasha being 
made prisoners, was unable to come to them, and they 
waited in some impatience, until at last the leader himself 
appeared with the remnant of the party from Yambuya. 
Parke accompanied Stanley on his way to Yambuya as 
far as the Manyuema camp (Ipoto), to collect some of 
the goods which had been left behind during his former 
residence there. 

From Ipoto Mr. Stanley went west, and Parke returned to 
Fort Bodo, bringing with him not only the goods he went 
back for, but some seed rice, some goats, and, not least, a 
female dwarf, one of the pygmies, whom he had purchased 
for a handful of beans, twelve cups of rice, and six cups 
of corn. He also had full instructions from his chief; 
among these latter were orders to “ Plant, sow, and plant, 
as though you were going to make a long stay at Fort 
Bodo. If jephson comes, well, you can go along with 
him. If Jephson does not turn up, you have abundance 
of food for yourselves.” It took Parke ten days to get 
back to Fort Bodo, and on July 6 the long watch began. 

By August 9 the men were so broken down by the 
prevailing ulcers that it was impossible to go out after 
any game, for there were not enough of them to form 
a guard; twenty-five were “badly sick” out of the 
fifty-five. There seems, judging by the statements on 
p. 256, to have been a somewhat slack surveillance of 
sanitary matters about the camp, which, from the plan 
made by Stairs, was one apparently easily kept clean ; a 
streamaboundingin small fish ran not far away ; but Parke 
declares that “ the Zanzibaris owe a great deal of their 
physical ill-being to their timidity and laziness.” The 
officers in charge did not by any means escape their 
share of sickness, and first Parke was laid up, and then 
Nelson, and lastly, Stairs. On September 5, Ali Jumba 
came to Stairs and told him that the men proposed, first, 
that fifteen of the strongest of them should go with one 
white officer to the edge of the forest, and, if they found 
the natives friendly, that they should then push on to 
Emin, asking him to come on and relieve the others at 
the fort ; or, secondly, that all the men should leave the 
fort, and convey the loads by a system of double journeys, 
until they should arrive at some good banana plantation, 
where they should make a camp, and remain until re¬ 
lieved either.by Stanley or Jephson. The men made these 
proposals, because they said they could get little or no 
food at Fort Bodo, and that they would die of starvation 
unless some move was made. 

On a consultation, it was resolved that neither of these 
ideas of the men were practicable, and that there was no 
fear of starvation, as there was corn already in store to 
furnish a small quantity to each man of the party until 
the new com should be reaped. When October came, 
all hopes of Jephson making his appearance were aban¬ 
doned, and no thoughts as to the true cause of his non- 
appearance seem to have entered their minds. 

December 18 was the day on which Mr. Stanley said 
he expected to return to Fort Bodo, and on the 20th he 
appeared. He was looking careworn and haggard to an 
extreme degree. Bonny was the only one of the staff 
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with him ; and there now came the sad story of the 
sorrowful fate of the rear column. The long confinement 
in the fort had at last come to an end ; .and after but 
three days, which were spent in getting in stragglers and 
packing up, Fort Bodo was burnt, and this little oasis of 
cultivation in the dark forest was abandoned to its fate. 

By January 9, 1889, Kandekore was reached, the pro¬ 
gress being but slow, owing to the number of sick men, 
and here Parke was left again in charge of what he calls a 
“ Convalescent Home,” with Nelson to keep him com¬ 
pany. This “ Home” was made fairly comfortable, and 
was not left until February 12, when Rashid, the head 
chief of the Zanzibaris, arrived from Mr. Stanley with a 
number of Zanzibaris and Mazambonis. Parke now 
heard for the first time of how Emin Pasha and Jephson 
had been taken prisoners, and had been sent to Rejaf. 
All hands were soon employed procuring food for the 
next few days’ march, and Kandekore was abandoned on 
the 12th, the party joining Mr. Stanley on February 18. 

The much-wished-for journey to the coast commenced 
on April 10. There was a mixed multitude, old people 
and quite young children, but they were only well on the 
march, when a return of the illness which brought Mr. 
Stanley so near death’s door at Fort Bodo, delayed the 
expedition at Mazzamboni’s camp until May 8. Some 
difficulty was experienced in crossing the Seniliki River, 
which flows into the Albert Nyanza, the graphic account 
of which crossing will be familiar to the readers of 
Stanley’s volumes. On August 20 the expedition was at 
Usambiro, a missionary station, where a rest of a couple 
of days was taken, and at which station Dr. Parke’s regular 
diary ceased, owing to an attack of ophthalmia, which 
clung to him-until he reached the coast. They arrived 
at Bagamoyo on December 4, 1889, and here the un¬ 
fortunate accident happened to Emin Pasha, who was 
fortunate though in this, that Dr. Parke was near him, 
and by his careful nursing and skilled attention brought 
the Pasha through a most serious illness. After Emin 
Pasha was in a fai r way to recovery, Dr. Parke became 
alarmingly ill, bitt was able to sail for Suez in January 
1890, and arrived in Cairo on the 16th of the same month, 
after an absence of nearly three years. The volume 
appropriately finishes with a warm and grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment of his great indebtedness to the several com¬ 
panions of his dangerous journeys ; of one and all of 
whom he has something pleasant and kind to say. Under 
trials and troubles of no ordinary nature that had so 
constantly surrounded them, each did for the other what 
he could, and long after the painful episodes are for¬ 
gotten, those of a pleasurable nature remain, stored up 
in the memory. 

No man could wish for greater thanks than those 
which Mr. Stanley paid his friend the doctor. The un¬ 
qualified delight with which Mr. Stanley acknowledges 
that his devotion to duty was as perfect as human nature 
was capable of, is recorded in the first pages of “ Darkest 
Africa.” These praises of his chief were echoed far and 
wide among Parke’s friends and associates at home, so as 
if it were possible to make up for those many sad and 
weary days spent by him in the forests and deserts of 
Africa. 

And now, if our task was only to lay before our readers 
a brief account of what they will find in detail in this 
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volume, it was at an end ; but.it appears to us to be our 
duty not to leave certain features of this book without criti¬ 
cism. After what we have written, it need not be insisted 
upon that, as an officer of the Emin Relief Expedition, 
Dr. Parke did his duty in a splendid manner, and it was 
as a matter of right that a full measure of praise should 
be meted out to him therefor. Opinions will differ if i 
was equally his duty to publish all his rough notes, ex¬ 
tending to over 500 pages, as a supplement to Stanley’s 
work ; and still more will opinions differ as to whether he 
was at all entitled to give English-reading people the 
contents of his note-book, making no change whatever in 
them, excepting the necessary ones in the “ elementary 
departments of orthography and syntax.” We cordially 
grant that the history of how this journal was put to¬ 
gether demands and should receive many excuses for 
“its many shortcomings in style and arrangement,” but 
we also think that the author should have hesitated long 
and taken good advice before he printed all the facts and 
statements that now must remain on record for ever, and, 
we feel bound to add, many of which should never have 
been permitted to appear in print in such a work. 

Most of the blemishes to which we thus refer could 
have been easily avoided by the smallest amount of care 
in editing, indeed the reader of the proofs might have 
queried the repetitions and contradictions that cannot 
fail to have met his usually sharp eyes ; others that it 
might have been considered impertinent for such a one 
to point out would have been pruned of their offensive¬ 
ness by the suggestions of any cultured friend. It is 
difficult without offence to be so plain-spoken as to fully 
justify these remarks, yet the coarse allusions to certain 
physiological and pathological phenomena in this volume 
—not occurring here and there, but scattered very gener. 
ally through it—must plead our justification. No doubt 
but in the journal of a medical officer one expects to hear 
of the diseases to which those under his charge suc¬ 
cumbed, and of the various accidents which befell them, 
and we could pass by the tedious little repetitions of 
such, as being the result of a day-to-day record ; but no 
such excuses are possible for such references as those 
about the Monbuttu pygmy during the preparation for 
operating on Lieutenant Stairs ; and it may be, perhaps, a 
matter of taste if particulars such as are given of the 
condition of the author when ill at Fort Bodo, or of 
Nelson’s sufferings and his own at Ipoto, are in good 
style, except in a professional treatise. 

It is also a subject of profound regret, but not one for 
censure, that our author seems to have had no know¬ 
ledge of animal or plant life, nor even, unless when in the 
company of Emin, any taste for a study of his fellow-man ; 
we might add that he even exhibits a contempt for such 
studies, for on more than one occasion he alludes to 
Emin’s natural history investigations as “ bug hunting ” ; 
Had it been otherwise, what opportunities there were for 
destroying that monotony from which he suffered, and 
what value even some slight knowledge of plants might 
have been to one who for months had to subsist on 
vegetable food ; even the knowledge that the pygmy- 
woman possessed was of some service, and she evidently 
was intelligent enough to have enabled the author to 
have made out with her aid a short vocabulary of her 
native language. 
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The account of the few scraps of the leaves and stems 
of the plants used by the pygmies to poison their arrow¬ 
heads, and of those used as antidotes against these 
poisons, which had been collected by Parke, is by Mr. 
E. M. Holme, and is reprinted from the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain’s Journal. The poisons were 
prepared from the bark of Erythrophlaum guineense, 
Don., from the leaves of probably Palisota barteri , 
Benth., from the bark and stem of the tips of the 
young shoots of a thorny creeper, possibly belonging 
to the genus Combretum, from the scrapings of the 
bark of some unknown species of Strychnos, and lastly 
from the seeds of the first-named tree. The antidote to 
this poison-extract was prepared from the leaves and 
young bark of three distinct plants, but the material 
brought back by Dr. Parke was not sufficient to allow 
of even a guess being made as to two of them, and 
Prof. Oliver suggests that the third may belong to the 
genus Unona. The illustrations throughout the volume 
are feeble, if we except the two charming sketches by 
Mrs. Stanley, and the view of Ruwenzori from a sketch 
by Stairs; but the rest of the illustrations are of the 
ordinary make-up type that we do not nowadays expect 
to find in a serious book of travels. 


THE A USTR 1 AN ECONOMISTS. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Value. By William 
Smart. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1891.) 

T has recently become generally known to English 
students of economics that a school of writers 
existed in Austria, who strenuously opposed the more 
extreme views of the German historical school, and 
devoted their attention to the study and improvement 
of economic theory. By enabling a larger number of 
English students to acquaint themselves with the writings 
of the Austrian economists, Mr. Smart, who is Lecturer 
on Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, 
Glasgow, has conferred on them no inconsiderable 
service. He has already translated the acute and 
instructive, though difficult and perhaps excessively 
polemical, treatises of Dr. Bohm Bawerk, on the nature 
of capital and of interest; and now, in the little volume 
before us, he introduces us to a theory of value “ on the 
lines of Menger, Wieser, and Bohm Bawerk.” The theory, 
he states in his preface, “is that enunciated by Menger 
and Jevons, and worked out by Wieser and Bohm 
Bawerk.” It claims to give a more adequate explanation 
of value than that formerly supplied in economic treatises. 
It approaches the problem from the side of demand, 
rather than, like Ricardo and his followers, from that of 
supply. It declares that “value depends entirely on 
utility,” and that the kind of utility, which is all-important 
in determining value, is “marginal utility.” This con¬ 
ception, which may be found in the pages of Jevons’ 
‘‘ Theory,” under the title of “ final utility,” has certainly 
proved in his hands and in those of his English suc¬ 
cessors, and his Continental forerunners like Gossen, 
and contemporaries like Walras, to be a very suggestive 
and fruitful conception ; and its discovery and exposition 
may be fairly said to have revolutionized one side of the 
problem of value—which is the central problem, so to 
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say, of economic study. The conception is more fully 
elaborated and more sc'entifically expounded by the 
distinguished writers who compose the Austrian school, 
and Mr. Smart traces the outlines of their theory with 
care and lucidity. 

Value, as he shows, may be subjective, or relative to the 
well-being of a person, or objective, when it forms a 
relation of power or capacity between one good and 
another. The “valuable” and the “useful” are not 
synonymous terms, but the latter is a larger class 
including the former, where the useful is so limited as to 
be the indispensable condition of satisfaction of a want. 
The scale of value, accordingly, differs from a scale in 
which wants are classified as “ necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries”; for the “fundamental and limited wants of 
life ” are “ precisely the ones for which Nature makes the 
most abundant provision.” It is the want which is least 
urgent among the wants satisfied, which measures the 
value of a good; in other words, it is its “marginal 
utility.” But we must be sure, in estimating this 
marginal utility, that we know what is really the good we 
are valuing. A good may be put, perhaps, to different 
and distinct kinds of uses. The highest use will then 
have the preference, and the “ marginal utility ” will only 
be determined respectively along the distinct subordinate 
lines of the various uses. Or, again, many', and perhaps 
most, goods are “ complementary,” in the sense that 
several contribute to one satisfaction ; and the determina¬ 
tion of their separate value becomes in consequence far 
more complex; and, when we pass from subjective to 
objective value, the complications increase in number and 
variety, although one and the same fundamental law still 
holds good. 

In this, and other similar ways, the Austrian eco¬ 
nomists have undoubtedly succeeded in giving a more 
scientific character and wider range to the conception 
of final or marginal utility. But the question still remains, 
whether they have fully solved the problem which they 
have set themselves to determine. They will only allow 
the older doctrine, which found an explanation of value 
in “ cost of production,” to be regarded as strictly sub¬ 
ordinate to the principle of “ marginal utility.” The 
“ causal connection,” they maintain, runs from product to 
cost, and not from cost to product. Consumption is the 
final object and aim of production, and the side of demand 
is more important than that of supply. And so it is 
“marginal utility,” which is the “universal and funda¬ 
mental ” law of value, and “ cost of production ” is a 
“ good secondary law as regards the vast majority of 
goods produced ” ; and it is so because goods of the 
“ second” and “higher orders,” as they distinguish the 
goods which are the means and materials of production 
rather than the articles of immediate consumption, may 
be employed in the production of more than one kind 
of goods of the “ first order.” 

But it is doubtful whether the Austrian economists 
have really grasped, in its fulness, the conception of cost 
of production which was formed by Ricardo and his 
followers; and whether, by insisting on the exclusive 
importance of “ marginal utility,” they are not giving us 
a one-sided representation of the facts of the case. In 
the eagerness with which they have seized and proclaimed 
the new ideas, it is doubtful whether they have not unduly 
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